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At the Chicago Meeting 
of the Department of 
Superintendence — 


many superintendents and uni- 
versity professors of education 
said that they would like to have 
a file of our tests similar to the 
display set that they examined at 
our exhibit. 


In response to this demand we 
take pleasure in announcing: [3 


The advantage of having the entire 
set of a test securely pinned to a large 
card will appeal to those who have been 
annoyed by the loss of sets or parts of 
sets that are kept in a “loose” form. 


The various sets can be found 
quickly by a glance at the index tabs. 
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this Display Set, 
you can keep it up- 
to-date by instruct- 
ing us to place your 
name on our service 
list to be furnished 
sample sets of new 
tests on publica- 
tion, mounted and 
ready to clip into 
your file. A small 
charge is made for 
this service. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUB. CO., 
Bloomington, Il. 


Gentlemen: 


Send me one Complete Display Set of 
Educational Measurement Tests, Price $10. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 29 to July 4, 1924. 

The World Goodwill Day, to be observed in all 
schools on Monday, May 19, 1924. 

International Summer School, under auspices of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
Chicago, May 17 to May 31, 1924. General Subject: 
The Human Factors in Internationalism. A very in- 
structive program has been arranged, and delegates will 
be present from all nations. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The five division meetings held this spring were all 
well attended and had good programs. Two or three 
of these meetings broke all previous records of attend- 
ance. The program committees are constantly improv- 


‘ing the programs offered, and the teachers are learning 


that the State Association is really rendering them an 
important service. Therefore, both the membership and 
the attendance are increasing. The interest, enthusiasm 
and loyalty of the teachers have this effect on the officers 
of both local and state associations: we are inspired to 
action and to the sincerest desire to do our utmost in the 
service of the teachers and the cause of education. 


2 

Judge J. H. Broady of the Lincoln, Nebraska, dis- 
trict court on March 12 sentenced a youthful forger to 
read several good books, beginning with Wells’ Outline 
of History as a condition of giving him a parole from 
the bench instead of a term in prison. The young man 
is to report to the judge each month on what he has 
read. ‘‘I’ll start him out on the ‘Outline,’ ’’ said the 
judge, ‘‘and if he reads that and through it becomes in- 
terested in reading good books I do not think he will 
have any trouble in the future. A boy that is inter- 
ested in good books will not go wrong.’’ A writer in a 
recent number of Brentano’s Book Chat said that ‘‘five 
hundred dollars spent on a child’s library during the 
years from seven to seventeen is worth more than five 
thousand dollars spent on a college education.’’ This 
reminds us that the schools and homes of Illinois ought 


to purchase a million books every year from the select 
list of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle, put them in 
the school and home libraries, and see that the children 
form the habit of reading them. 


The Illinois Miner of April 5 contains a news article 
from Washington, D. C., which says: 

**Nearly 600 radio broadcasting stations in the United States 
face annihilation at the hands ef a combination of four great 
corporations which control practically all the essential radio pat- 
ents in the country. corporations are backed by almost un- 
limited wealth and through a resort to the courts have begun the 
process of eliminating stations not owned by the combine which 
apparently has laid its plans to form a supertrust of the air. 

‘*The four great Gestnctions involved in the effort to crowd 
all independents out of the air are the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Westinghouse Electric Company, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and the Radio Corporation of America. 
If their plans are allowed to materialize, it will mean a complete 
corporation administration of wireless communication in the 
United States. ... 

‘*Tf the combine is successful, . . . . it will affect a large 
number of broadcasting stations erected by newspapers and it 
will put out of business stations operated throughout the country 
by churches, universities, and theaters. Freedom of the air will 
be done for.’’ 


If this be true it affords an illustration of the fact 
we have so often stated in some form or another that 
each new invention and development of importance puts 
a severe strain on many of our old and well-established 
principles, methods and customs and forces their revalu- 
ation and readjustment. The great, wide, open spaces 
of ether have heretofore always been considered free to 
anybody that wanted to use them; but in effect the 
skies may soon be hung with signs, ‘‘Keep Off This 
Space,’’ or ‘‘Don’t Agitate This Ether: Private Prop- 
erty.’’ Our state and national constitutions guarantee 
free speech and free press; but it seems that this newest 
and most far-reaching method of speaking and broad- 
casting information is to be owned and controlled by a 
private, commercialized monopoly. Truly, some inter- 
esting questions are raised. 


This reminds us that we are having some difficulty in 
arranging for the broadcasting of radio messages as re- 
quested by the Representative Assembly last December. 
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You will find a statement concerning these difficulties in 
the minutes of the meetings of the board of directors 
elsewhere in this number. Of course Station KYW 
should not be blamed in the least for the fact that school 
people are not making a 100 percent response to the call 
for messages in written form to be broadcasted by that 
station. And of course no one can question the right of 
such a privately owned station to control absolutely the 
character of the messages broadcasted. But it does seem 
that there ought to be some great public station from 
which the teachers are entirely weleome to broadcast 
their messages without such strict limitation upon their 
constitutional right of freedom of speech. 


The Illinois State Journal, Springfield, April 19, re- 
ports that $100,000 or more has been spent by the state 
in the last year in keeping soldiers on riot duty in Wil- 
liamson County. The report says that ‘‘the cost of try- 
ing to maintain peace in that community has exceeded 
legislative estimates of what it would cost to keep the 
peace in the whole state.’’ As we read this and re- 
member the criticisms of a large state school distributive 
fund, we wonder why the other counties do not object to 
paying a state tax to suppress riots when one county gets 
all the benefits and the rest of them ‘‘pay in more than 
they get out.’’ Why doesn’t somebody from one of the 
rich and peaceable corn-belt counties rise in his dignity 
and indignation and ask why his county should be taxed 
to suppress riots in another county 200 miles away. Of 
course the only way for his county to get its share is to 
have a riot, but we do not wish to be understood as ad- 
vising him to start one. However, we beg leave to re- 
mind him that these riots have usually occurred in coun- 
ties where it is most difficult to get sufficient money to 
finance the public schools. Many schools in Williamson 
County have this difficulty, although about ten million 
tons of coal are mined and shipped out of that county 
each year. Why should a county producing such a tre- 
mendous amount of wealth have difficulty in maintaining 
schools and the peace? Possibly because bootleggers and 
exploiters from other counties and states are shipping in 
much booze and out much coal for their own profit re- 
gardless of what happens to Williamson County and its 
people. 


When the Directory of the officers of the state and 
local assdciations were published in the April number, 
the names of the members of the state committees from 
the Southeastern Division had not been reported. The 
report has since come in; and, in order to complete the 
record, they are published here as follows: 


State Committees—Southeastern Division 
Appropriations—E. O. May, Robinson. 
Legislation—E. H. Hostettler, Olney. 
Resolutions—J. L. Timberlake, Mt. Carmel. 


Your secretary was honored by an invitation to at- 
tend the meeting of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Lincoln on March 12 to 14, and to deliver four 
addresses, two to the general sessions and two to sec- 
tions. Possibly we taught them a little, but we learned 
more than we taught; for Nebraska has a good, live, 
progressive association that is taking a very active part 
in both educational and legislative affairs in that state. 
The officers made a special effort to make our visit 
pleasant, and Everett M. Hosman, the genial and efficient 
secretary, did all a brother could do for our comfort and 


entertainment while there. Our stay consisted of two 
days of joyous, active work in the midst of western en- 
thusiasm and hospitality. 


We started to write for this column some notes on a 
visit to the splendid meeting of the-Lake Shore Division 
at Oak Park last month. But every time we visit Chi- 
cago and its surrounding territory, we are reminded of 
the great disparity between the needs of school funds 
and the enormous wealth in that part of the state. So 
we found the notes to consist largely of a discussion of 
problems of taxation and finally collected them under 
the heading, ‘‘A Lesson in Taxation,’’ which you will 
find in another column. 


TWO MEETINGS OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held a meeting at the LaSalle Hotel in Chi- 
eago'on Monday, February 25, 1924, pursuant to ad- 
journment on February 2. 

The meeting was called to order at 8:30 a. m. by the 
president, Mr. O. L. Manchester. Besides the president, 
there were present J. O. Marberry, E. C. Fisher, Bertha 
S. Armbruster and W. P. Morgan, directors, and R. C. 
Moore, secretary. 

The minutes of the meeting held on February 2 were 
read and approved. 

The question of broadcasting educational messages 
by radio was taken up for consideration. The secretary 
read the correspondence he had had with the director of 
Westinghouse Station KYW, in which the director had 
offered 15 minutes from 11:00 to 11:15 each school day 
for broadeasting to the schools, and 15 minutes from 
7:30 to 7:45 on any or all days from Tuesday to Satur- 
day inclusive for broadcasting educational messages to 
the general public. ‘After a full discussion of the prob- 
lem of furnishing messages for broadcasting and the 
possible use of such radio service by the schools, the 
secretary was directed: (1) to arrange if possible for 
the evening service by obtaining written messages from 
the educators of the state to be submitted to Station 
KYW for broadeasting; (2) to publish an inquiry in 
the Illinois Teacher asking superintendents and prin- 
cipals to inform the secretary whether or not their 
schools are equipped to receive radio messages or would 
equip themselves for such service and would avail them- 
selves of such service if furnished. 

The matter of employing someone to take charge of 
the statistical bureau of the I. S. T. A. was next taken 
up for consideration. The secretary reported that he 
had written to the several presidents and deans of uni- 
versities in accofance with the directions given him at 
the meeting of the board on February 2. He then read 
the replies and recommendations received, and the cor- 
respondence he had had with the parties recommended. 
By a motion and vote, it was left to the president and 
secretary of the board to conduct further inquiry and 
investigation in order to get the right person for the 
new position. 

By a motion and vote the bills paid by orders Nos. 1 
to 39 inclusive now in the hands of the treasurer were 
allowed and their payment approved. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Rosert ©. Moore, 
Secretary. 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association met in the Jefferson Hotel in Peoria on Sat- 
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urday, April 19, 1924, in compliance with a call made by 
the president. The meeting was called to order at 1:30 
p. m. by President O. L. Manchester. There were pres- 
ent also Directors Bertha S. Armbruster and E. C. 
Fisher, and Secretary Robert C. Moore. 

The minutes of the meeting of February 25 were 
read and approved. 

The matter of broadcasting radio messages was taken 
up for consideration. The secretary reported two ser- 
ious difficulties he encountered in getting the service 
started: first, not all school people to whom requests 
for messages were sent complied with the request; sec- 
ond, several of the messages submitted to Station KYW 
were returned as unfit for broadcasting because they 
contained propaganda or other objectionable matter. 
The secretary asked for further instruction from the 
board. The board directed him to try to obtain enough 
suitable messages to supply Station KYW for one month 
this spring in order to give the plan a trial this school 
year. 

The secretary reported that he had published in the 
Illinois Teacher for March an inquiry as to how many 
schools would receive the radio service in the forenoon 
as offered by Station KYW, and that he had received 
five acceptances of such service. He was directed by the 
board to drop all plans for this service for this year. 

Mr. W. W. Lewton, Chairman of the Illinois Eduea- 
tional Commission appeared before the board and asked 
for the cooperation of the board and of the secretary and 
statistical clerk of the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. He stated that he was asking also for the coopera- 
tion of other organizations, such as the farmers and the 
State Federation of Labor. The members of the board 
asked what the plans and purposes of the Commission 
are in which he asked our cooperation, and suggested 
to him that the Commission make some definite recom- 
mendations to the Fifty-fourth General Assembly on the 
subjects of taxation and school revenues since these are 
among the most important problems now affecting the 
publie schools. He stated that the plans and recom- 
mendations of the Commission had not yet been worked 
out in detail, but that in general they would be in an- 
swer to the problems stated in the law creating the Com- 
mission. He was assured by the board and the secretary 
that the Commission would have our cooperation as far 
as its plans and recommendations are in harmony with 
the resolutions, the legislative program, and the general 
prineiples of the Association we are serving. 

The board then took up the matter of employing an 
assistant secretary to take charge of the statistical and 
research work. The secretary made a report concerning 
available men for the position and the correspondence 
with them... Three men considered competent had been 
notified to appear before the board at this meeting, and 
two of them were in Peoria awaiting calls to appear. 
They were called in singly and interviewed and ques- 
tioned concerning their training, experience and special 
qualifications for this work. Finally, the board em- 
ployed Mr. Lester R. Grimm for one year beginning 
July 1, 1924, at a salary of $3,500 a year. The secretary 
notified Mr. Grimm of this action, and Mr. Grimm ac- 
cepted the appointment. 

The matter of renting and equipping an office in 
Springfield was referred to President O. L. Manchester 
and Secretary R. C. Moore with power to act. 

The board then appointed Robert C. Moore as secre- 
tary of the Association for one year beginning July 1, 
1924, at a salary of $5,000 for the year. 
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The board next considered the appointment of 24 
delegates to the N. E. A. meeting at Washington, D. C., 
June 29 to July 4, 1924. A partial list was agreed upon, 
and the matter of completing the list was assigned to in- 
vidual members of the board. The complete list will be 
published in the Illinois Teacher for June. 

A petition from the teachers of DeWitt County ask- 
ing that said county be detached from the South Central 
Division and annexed to the Central Division was read. 
The secretary stated that he had notified the officers of 
the South Central Division previous to their meeting 
this spring so the division might take whatever action or 
make whatever recommendations it wished. He read 
from the report of the meeting of the South Central 
Division made by the secretary of the division that the 
matter had been considered at the meeting and referred 
back to the State Association. The board then made the 
transfer of DeWitt County as asked for in the petition. 

The secretary then read a petition from three of the 
officers of the White County Teachers’ Association ask- 
ing that White County be detached from the South- 
eastern Division and annexed to the Southern Division. 
The board directed the secretary to notify the officers of 
the two divisions concerned and to ask them to express 
their wishes and best judgment in the matter before 
final action on the petition. 

Every motion put and every proposition carried at 
this meeting of the board of directors was voted on in 
regular form and was carried by unanimous vote of the 
directors present. 

Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 


A LESSON IN TAXATION 


The resolutions adopted by the Lake Shore Division 
at its recent meeting contain this declaration : 

‘*We favor a law requiring the assessment of all property 
within cities and villages as subdivided unless it is actually used 
for farming purposes.’’ 


Many of the members of this division live in Chicago 
or in its numerous suburban cities and villages and have 
observed that unearned fortunes are made in real es- 
tate deals and in rentals on the extremely high values 
of monopolized real estate. The resolution quoted above 
implies that they have observed also that some of the 
subdivisions being boomed by real estate dealers are still 
listed as ‘‘farm lands’’ on the tax books in order to keep 
down assessments while these dealers and speculators 
make rich profits from highly increased site values. 

One of the frankest confessions we have ever seen of 
this sort of exploitation is contained in some advertising 
matter recently distributed by a Chicago real estate firm. 
We quote part of it: 


‘As in the Days of ’49, Fortunes Will be Made by Pioneers. 

‘<Dempster Street ‘L’ Extension Opens Up this Modern El- 
dorado in Real Estate. 

‘*More Fortunes Have Been Made in Chicago ‘L’ Terminal 
Property than in California Gold Fields. Here’s Another Op- 
portunity. 

‘«Millions were made at Wilson Avenue—amillions at Howard 
Street—and right now are many potential millions of profit in the 
Dempster Street District for those who are far-sighted enough to 
visualize the tremendous expansion that is bound to follow fast in 
the path of the new Northwestern Elevated, which will soon be 
carrying thousands of people along the new route to Dempster 
Street Terminal. 

‘*Dempster Street ‘L’ Terminal Subdivision offers you the 
opportunity of a lifetime to acquire business or residence property 
that, in the light of past experience, is sure to increase greatly in 
value. Opening sale prices are as low as $30 a foot. Property 
a few hundred feet away has already sold for $300 a foot.’’ 
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Please notice in the above quotation that the pro- 
moters are not claiming any credit for earning or mak- 
ing the increased values that may bring them great 
profits, but that it is clearly implied that these values 


are made by ‘‘the thousands of people along the new. 


route to Dempster Street Terminal.’’ No doubt these 
thousands of people, when they get settled, will wonder 
why the cost of living is so high and why sufficient money 
cannot be obtained to support schools for their children. 
Possibly a few of them will know that what money has 
not been carried off by real estate speculators is being 
absorbed by high rentals on land values. 


But let us see what we mean when we say that money, 
or the people’s earnings, ‘‘is absorbed by high rentals 
on land values.’’ 

All we need to do is to continue the story of my trip 
to the Lake Shore meeting. For on the same day that 
the Division adopted the resolution quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article, and that your secretary received 
the real estate advertisement, he received a letter chiding 
him for publishing in the March Illinois Teacher the 
U. S. Department of Labor figures indicating that the 
cost of living has decreased since 1920. The author of 
the letter lives in Chicago and declares that the cost of 
living is as high or higher than ever. Now, the figures 
we gave for the cost of living were taken from govern- 
ment reports that are supposed to be authentic; but 
possibly, even if they are true for the average of the 
country as a whole, they may not be true for Chicago. 
In fact, on the same day we clipped an item from a Chi- 
cago newspaper that gives good reason for the contin- 
uance of the high cost of living in that city. 

This item said that the old Palmer House is being 
razed to make room for a new hotel on the same site. 
Then it says that this site fronts 250 feet on State Street 
and 328 feet on Monroe Street and ‘‘was valued by Mr. 
Bond and Albert 'H. Wetten at more than $20,000,000.’ 
Remember that over $20,000,000 is the value of the site 
only as set by the appraisers of an insurance company 
that is considering making a loan on it. The hotel that 
is to be erected on this site is to cost about $17,000,000. 

Now of course if that site is valued at $20,000,000, it 
means that the owners can collect from somebody at 
least five percent of that amount, or $1,000,000 a year, 
because they own that site. This million dollars is 
called the ‘‘rental on land value’”’ or ‘‘ground rent.’’ 

If this small speck of Chicago’s area gives its owner 
the privilege of collecting $1,000,000 a year in ground 
rent, how much ground rent is paid to the comparatively 
few owners of the entire loop district? What is the 
ground rent on the whole surface of the city? When 
you compute this enormous amount, you will understand 
the main reason for the high cost of living in Chicago, 
and you will understand what we mean when we say 
that vast amounts of people’s incomes are absorbed by 
high rentals on land values. Of course everybody knows 
that no person or family can in a lifetime raise the value 
of a small block of ground from comparatively nothing 
to $20,000,000 by their own productive work or service 
to society. This valne is given to this small site by the 
millions of people living in and around Chicago and the 
other millions that travel to and through that city. That 
is what one of our resolutions means by ‘‘socially created 
values.’’ But the income, which we have estimated at 
$1,000,000 a year, goes to some one person or family. 
That is what is meant by ‘‘unearned income,’’ which 
means that such income is not really earned by the one 
who gets it, although it is earned by the millions of peo- 


ple who work and live and spend their earnings on and 
near the site yielding the income. 

We do not know what the assessed value of the Palmer 
House site is on the tax books, but hope that some Chi- 
cago teacher will find out and inform us. We venture 
the guess that it is less than one-third of its capitalized 
value of over $20,000,000. Evidently the members of the 
Lake Shore Division have found some highly capitalized 
sites still classed as farm-lands for purposes of taxation ; 
and of course land areas fit for farming only now have 
comparatively a very small capitalized value in this time 
of agricultural depression, and cannot yield any great 
amount of revenue for public purposes. The farmer 
that works hard to produce a useful food crop worth $50 
to the acre has an instinctive feeling that he is entitled 
to nearly all the $50 and that only a small part of it 
ought to be taken for public purposes; and there is 
reason to say that he has earned the $50. But how 
about the man who collects 10,000 times $50 a year from 
one acre in Chicago without any work or effort or ser- 
vice? Has he earned this annual fortune, or has the 
people in general (the public) earned it? 

We believe that the surface of the ground in the city 
of Chicago, if properly assessed and taxed, would fur- 
nish more revenue than has ever been needed for public 
purposes in that city; and certainly no land in or ad- 
jacent to Chicago ought to be assessed merely as farm- 
land, for if it is its owners are robbing the public rev- 
enues and collecting what they have not earned. 

According to the Illinois State Register, William J. 
Bryan, in his address to the South Central Division, in- 
sisted that the science of government should be taught in 
all the grades of school. He spoke of the relations of 
government, politics and economics, and then said: 

‘*No man has a right to receive what he has not earned. Man 
must either pay in work, or sponge on the world. If a man col- 
lects more than he earns, he takes what others have earned. A 


man has a right to collect what he earns, but he must give service 
equivalent to what he receives.’’ 


George Bernard Shaw states the same basic economic 
principle thus: 

‘*The most important simple fundamental economic truth to 
impress on a child in complicated civilizations like ours is the 
truth that whoever consumes goods or services without producing 
by personal effort the equivalent of what he or she consumes in- 
flicts on the community precisely the same injury that a theft 
produces and should, in any honest state, be treated as a thief, how- 
ever full his pockets might be of money made by other people.’’ 


Abraham Lincoln expressed the same truth in these 
words: 


‘*Inasmuch as most good things are produced by labor, it fol- 
lows that all such things ought to belong to those whose labor has 
produced them. But it has happened in all ages of the world that 
some have labored and others, without labor, have enjoyed a large 
proportion of the fruits. This is wrong and should not continue. 
To secure to each laborer the whole product of his labor as nearly 
as possible is a worthy object of any good government.’’ 


Finally, we shall quote two sentences from Theodore 
Roosevelt that express the same idea: 

‘*The essence of any struggle for healthy liberty has always 
been, and must always be, to take from some one man or class of 
men the right to enjoy power, or wealth, or position, or immunity, 
which has not been earned by service to his or their fellows. . . 
At many stages in the advance of humanity, this conflict between 
the men who possess more than they have earned and the men who 
have earned more than they possess is the central condition of 
progress.’’ 

We quote these great thinkers here for three reasons: 
first, the idea seems to be growing that it is justifiable for 
men to make their living by their wits rather than by 
service, or to revel in luxuries paid for with money cun- 
ningly collected from the earnings of others; second, 
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there is much complaint about taxation being a burden, 
although the producing workers probably pay more to 
support parasitica] non-workers than they do to support 
public institutions; third, our resolutions urge the study 
and teaching of taxation and of social science, and these 
statements may raise a few interesting questions in those 
subjects and may possibly call attention to a rich and 
natural source for school revenues. 
R. C. Moore. 


BOSTON BOWS TO ILLINOIS 


Only recently we quoted tributes to Margaret A. 
Haley and E. J. Tobin as published in the Journal of 
Education, Boston. And now comes the April 10 num- 
ber of that Journal with honorable mention of some more 
Illinois people in its comment on the Chicago meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence. 

It says of Mr. U. J. Hoffman, supervisor of country 
and village elementary schools, office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, that he is ‘‘one of 
the able speakers whose addresses will be anxiously 
watched for in the Journal of Rural Education.”’ 

Under ‘‘Who’s Who at the Chicago Meeting,’’ we 
find the following: 

Carleton W. Washburne, superintendent of schools of Win- 
netka, Illinois, with his message about individual instruction 
proved a great speaker at every meeting. His name appeared for 
more speaking engagements than any other one individual at the 
conference. Only a few others who were scheduled to speak at 
dinners or committee meetings had their names appear more often 
in the large official program than did Superintendent Washburne. 

Miss Mabel Carney was reared and educated in IIli- 
nois and won her reputation here as an expert in rural 
education. She is now at Columbia University, but we 
still claim her and are glad to quote Dr. Winship as 
follows: 

Mabel Carney was the guiding spirit in the Department of 
Rural Education as usual. Her wide experience, her broad knowl- 
edge of the work, her limitless field of acquaintance and her un- 
tiring zeal for the cause combined with her submerged personality 
have made her the outstanding figure in the rural field today. 
No one person alive today has done as much for the rural child 
as has Mabel Carney, and throughout it all she has kept herself 
in the background, and has worked without the least trace of per- 
sonal ambitions. 


ENGLEMAN TO TERRE HAUTE 


_ Mr. J. O. Engleman very ably served our State Asso- 
ciation as chairman of the legislative committee from 
1919 to 19 inclusive, as president for the year 1922, 
and as a member of the board of directors for all the 
four years mentioned. For the last two years he has 
been Field Secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. He has been successful and effective in this 
work and has traveled in nearly all the states delivering 
the message of the N. E. A. He still has trips to make 
to Kentucky, Massachusetts and Georgia. Wherever he 
went his work was well received by the teachers, as was 
evidenced in Maine, where the teachers presented him 
with a life membership in the N. E. A. as an expression 
of their appreciation of his work in that. state last 
October. 

Mr. Engleman is now resigning his position with the 
N. E. A. to go to Terre Haute, Indiana, where he has 
been elected superintendent of schools for three years at 
a salary of $8,000, $8,500 and $9,000 respectively. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Engleman going to Terre Haute is going 
back home. They both graduated there in the State 
Normal School, they were married there, and Mr. Engle- 
man was a member of the normal school faculty there 
from 1907 to 1909. 
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On behalf of his multitude of friends in Illinois, we 
extend to Mr. Engleman our congratulations and our 
best wishes for his happiness and success in his new 
position. 


WE MUST HAVE SAID SOMETHING! 


No doubt we have often published articles and para- 
graphs in the Illinois Teacher that were neither interest- 
ing nor helpful. But the article entitled ‘‘ National Sup- 
port of Education’’ in the April number must have had 
a ‘‘kick’’ in it; for several letters have come to the editor 
commenting on it. Here is what one of the most promi- 
nent and intelligent members of the Fifty-third General 
Assembly had to say about it: 

‘*T have just received the April copy of the Illinois Teacher. 
Please accept my sincere congratulations to you on your reply to 
the Illinois Journal. You have been around the State House 
enough to knéw the nigger in the cordwood!’’ 

Joy E. Morgan, Managing Editor of the Journal of 
the N. E. A., writes these encouraging words: 


‘*T want to compliment you upon the timely and well-written 
editorial—National Support of Education. If every educational 
journal would hammer away on this bill each month, I believe it 
would be passed within a year, particularly if an editorial such 
as yours were systematically called to the attention of leading 
newspaper editors and members of Congress.’’ 


SERVICE CREED 
OF 
Pupits oF Princeton Crry SCHOOLS 


Whatsoever I have that I can share with others I will 
gladly share, whether that be things, smiles, kind words, 
good deeds, or a modest display of my talents in speak- 
ing, singing or acting. 

I shall expect my parents and teachers to encourage 
me to do my best in this game of sharing. They know 
what I can and should do well and I shall tell them fre- 
quently what I would like to do for others. 

When asked by my teacher or classmates to take part 
in any school activity, I will cheerfully do so the best I 
can. I shall willingly do my share when I am one of-a 
group organized to perform some service. 

I shall be grateful to those who share with me whether 
that which they share be little or much. 

I shall not be envious though others do things better 
than I, but will strive to develop so that I may do better 
than I now do. 

To me reward for sharing shall be the joy of having 
served faithfully. 

By Georce O. Smrrn, 
Superintendent. 


ANOTHER SCHOOL INVESTIGATION 


Under the title ‘‘I. A. A. to Investigate Schools,’’ the 
Prairie Farmer of April 12 publishes an article that may 
be of interest to our readers. I. A. A. is the abbrevi- 
ated form used in referring to the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. The article is as follows: 

The I. A. A. school committee is planning to send a question- 
naire to all farm bureau members living in community consolidated 
districts and community and township high school districts to find 
out what they think of such districts. The committee will also 
endeavor to find out what farmers think about the general sub- 
ject of consolidation, school taxation, larger units of taxation and 
administration, etc. School laws of other states will be studied, 
and rural teachers and county superintendents will be asked to 
express their opinion. G. W. Willett, school superintendent from 
LaGrange, is to be employed temporarily to help with this work. 
The committee will cooperate with the Illinois Educational 
Commission. 
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A LESSON FROM A STORY 


In a recent address before the Executive Council of 
Chicago, a former candidate for the presidency of the 
United States, used this story: ‘‘A young man, ser- 
iously afflicted with stoppage in his speech, was sent by 
his father, to a school for stammerers. When he re- 
turned, a friend asked him if he received much aid. The 
boy replied, ‘‘Ye-s, I can say, ‘The crow flew over the 
river, with a raw lump of liver.’ B-b-but, the t-t-trouble 
is, it eo-co-comes i-into the con-con-conver-sa-sa-sation 
so-so-so seldom !”’ 

Thére is.a wholesome application of this story, for 
teachers. True, it must be borne in mind, that ‘‘facts’’ 
are essential—yes, indeed—for they are the tools of 
thought; but, the thinking comes with the application 
of the learned facts to new experiences. The memorizing 
process is merely the means to the end; the end is con- 
structive thinking. - 

Let the teacher take heed, that the substance of her 
teaching will often come into later conversation; and, 
also, to teach the pupil how to adapt what he learns to 
the desired subject of conversation. 


CLAUDE §. CHAPPELEAR. 
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ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Council of Mothers 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, IIL., 
Contributing Editor 











THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


It was a happy group of people that boarded the spe- 
cial train for Springfield on the morning of April 15th 
to attend the 25th anniversary meeting of the Illinois 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. New groups 
joined the party all the way down state and these, aug- 
mented further by the southern delegates, presented a 
formidable throng that descended into the welcoming 
arms and automobiles of Springfield. Spring was there 
before us as evidenced by the branches of feathery green, 
magnolia and cherry blossoms. The hostesses left noth- 
ing undone for the comfort of their guests throughout 
the three days. Their final attention was a delightful 
ride through the parks and to places of historic interest 
in the vicinity. 

The sessions of the meeting were held in Representa- 
tives’ Hall of the State Capitol. The President, Mrs. 
Mark P. Mears, graced the speaker’s chair. The five hun- 
dred delegates were grouped according to districts, 
twenty in all. 

The Mayor of Springfield, Hon. Samuel Bullard, gave 
the address of welcome; the Hon. Francis G. Blair, Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, opened the meeting 
the second afternoon. 

Perhaps no part of the program was listened to more 
eagerly than the president’s report Tuesday evening. It 
showed a present membership of 54,000 with 677 asso- 
ciations in state membership—a net gain of 77 associa- 
tions added this year. There are 26 city and county 
Councils. The-10 largest associations are as follows: 
Austin High School P.-T. A., 1512; Bryn Mawr P.-T. A. 
(Chicago), 1000; Winnetka P.-T. A., 650; Irving Park 
P.-T. A. (Chicago), 597; Lewis Champlain P.-T. A. 
(Oak Park), 506; Moline High School P.-T. A., 475; 
Kozminski P.-T. A. (Chicago), 468; Parker Practice and 
Junior High P.-T. A. (Chicago), 467; Darwin P.-T. A. 
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(Chicago), 460; University of Chicago Elementary and 
High School P.-T. A., 450. 

‘We are better organized than ever before, our mem- 
bership is now worthy of Illinois, our gain in associa- 
tions is steady and our financial condition better than 
ever in our history.”’ 

The Regional Directors’ reports told of unceasing and 
fruitful activity. Districts-1 and 2 have each added 16 
new associations; 14 district conferences have been held ; 
programs have been purposeful and most friendly rela- 
tions exist between parents and teachers. A parental in- 
terest in the schools which has sought to meet every need, 
whether material or that less easily defined which we call 
spiritual, was evidenced by these reports. 

A wider use of the State Bulletin and the Child Wel- 
fare Magazine, the organ of the National Association, 
was recommended. Both of these are invaluable to those 
doing P.-T. A. work. 

Mrs. Charles Nixon, Rural School Counsel, made a 
hit with her report on the little red school house about 
which there is so much sentiment and so little sanitation. 
She said: ‘‘Get your people to thinking, talking and 
planning in terms of the school and the children.’’ 

Mrs. Charles E. Merriam, Better Films Chairman, 
made the statement that the ‘‘Movies’’ is the biggest 
question next to the peace of the world concerning th: 
youth of today. The committee has a Booklet of E.- 
dorsed Films which may be secured of the chairman for 
ten cents. 

Mrs. Charles H. Brown, Child Hygiene Chairman, re- 
ported a decreased number of under weights with a rela- 
tive improvement in mental efficiency and concentration. 

Mrs. H. R. Detweiler reported 269 Loan Paper Pro- 
grams provided. 

A splendid effort and accomplishment was shown in 
the reports of all the committees—High School Counsel, 
Americanization, Home Economics, Recreation and So- 
cial Standards, Juvenile Protection, and Kindergarten. 

Mrs. R. Maynard Reed, Chairman of the Endowment 
Fund, reported $9,358.04; of this $9,000 is invested at 
6 percent. It was decided to continue the time until the 
whole sum of $25,000 should be raised, giving all associa- 
tions an opportunity to do their part. 

Eugene T. Lies of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, gave one of the inspiring ad- 
dresses of the convention on ‘‘The Challenge of Youth.’’ 
He placed squarely on parents and teachers the responsi- 
bility. If we fail our civilization is doome@& He urged 
recreation as a specific for well nigh all our ills. ‘‘In 
view of the fact of the 100,000 toddlers that go through 
our courts, our 300,000 professional criminals, the 
$1,700,000 it takes to care for our state reformatories 
and the physical unfitness of our youth, we stand aghast. 


. Things do not get better unless we dare to express our- 


selves to make them better. Forming human life, not 
just keeping it out of mischief is the problem.”’ 

Dr. George Scherger of Armour Institute, Chicago, 
spoke on ‘‘ Neglected Phases in Education.’’ His special 
emphasis was on the importance of family life and the 
necessity of keeping ourselves in trim in this period of 
moral laxity. He also warned against too much trust 
that ‘‘everything is all right.’’ He urged the importance 
of physical health and asserted that there is no success 
without character. 

Wednesday evening the main banquet room and ad- 
joining room at the St. Nicholas Hotel were festive with 
flowers and a gay assembly of delegates who enjoyed to- 
gether the banquet which was the social event of the con- 
vention. 
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Dr. William B. Owen, of Chicago Normal College, de- 
livered the address on ‘‘Our Changing Schools.’’ He 
said that the Parent-Teacher Association is one of the 
greatest instrumentalities for forming intelligent public 
opinion. ‘‘Our education plan today embraces more 
practice and less recitation than heretofore: More pupils 
are coming to high school than have in the past, because 
we have a place for other than the purely literary. Our 


differences make us valuable to society, and our schools _ 


are at last giving opportunity for the emergence of the 
peculiar talent. Nothing is taught in our elementary 
schools as it was five years ago.’’ 

Musie furnished by Springfield artists enriched the 
program and group singing at intervals throughout the 
convention provided pleasant relaxation. 

The exhibit was in the Senate Hall and was one of 
the inspiring features. It was said to be the best in our 
history. 

Not on the program, but one of the delightful and 
profitable features, was the interchange of ideas outside 
the convention halls, the renewing of old friendships and 
the making of new. 

Against a backgrotind of roses, amid much handelap- 
ping, with mirth and sadness intermingled, the retiring 
president, Mrs. Mark P. Mears, gave place to the in- 
coming president, Mrs. Thomas M. Kilbride, of Spring- 
field, and the newly elected officers. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary meeting will long be remembered by those 
who had the privilege of attending. 





SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. Brecker, 
Managing Director IUinois Tuberculosis Association 








AN ADEQUATE PHYSICAL EDUCATION LAW 


Sanitarians are generally agreed that the next im- 
portant step in the movement for health education in 
Illinois is the preparation and enactment of an adequate 
physical education law meeting the requirements of pres- 
ent day demands and developments. 

The Illinois physical education law passed in 1915 is 
deficient in scope and purpose. It is more of the cales- 
thenic-athletic than of the hygienic type. It does not 
comprehend the full school health program, nor does it 
make adequate provision for supervision and adminis- 
tration. 

In 1920 the Committee on ‘‘ Aims, Scope and Rela- 
tions of Physical Education’’ of the Society of College 
Directors of Physical Education gave expression of its 
conception as follows: 

‘*The term physical education is sometimes regarded 
as identical with the hygiene of childhood and youth. 
Others would limit it to more or less systematic exercise 
of the neuro-muscular apparatus in order to promote and 
conserve the perfect functioning of the entire human 
mechanism, to make it what Huxley called ‘the ready 
servant of the will’ and to develép correct motor habits. 
A usage more in conformity with the present conception 
of man’s nature as a unit is that which sees in measures 
insuring bodily health and the right kind and amount 
of motor activity an avenue of approach through which 
the whole individual may be influenced for good, in mind 
and character as well as body; it employs the word phys- 
ical to denote the means, and not the end.’’ 

Since 1915 twenty-five states have enacted legislation 
relative to physical education. The purpose is variously 


defined by the different states. The Missouri law en- 
acted in 1922 defines its purpose as follows: ‘‘To pro- 
vide for physical education, including the ineuleation of 
health habits, the making of periodical physical tests or 
examinations; to promote the correction of physical de- 
fects; to promote teaching of personal and school hy- 
giene and sanitation; to promote playground activities, 
health supervision, and nurse service; to promote the 
general welfare and to.secure proper control of com- 
petitive school athleties.’’ 

The scope of these state laws varies. In New Jersey: 
‘“‘Every pupil, excepting the kindergarten pupils, at- 
tending public schools of the state, including normal 
schools, in so far as he or she is physically fit and cap- 
able of doing so, which fitness shall be determined by the 
medical inspector, shall take the course in physical train- 
ing, and such course shall be part of the curriculum. 
Conduct and attainment of the pupils shall be marked 
as in other subjects, and the standing of the pupils in 
connection therewith shall form part of the requirement 
for promotion and graduation.”’ 

In the several states provision is made for the ap- 
pointment by the State Board of Education or the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of directors of 
physical education, and assistants; the preparation of 
adequate courses and the supervision of instruction in 
the public schools and normals of the state. The Cali- 
fornia law provides: ‘‘The State Board of Education, in 
standardizing the courses of instruction offered in the 
several normal schools of the state, shall prescribe a 
course in physical education and shall make completion 
of such a course a requirement for graduation.’’ 

The United States Bureau of Education, in dis- 
cussing physical education legislation, makes the fol- 
lowing significant statements: The enactment of an 
adequate and effective state law for physical education 
requires a clear understanding of three things: the 
objects to be secured through physical education; the 
processes and accessories necessary for securing these 
objects; the specific provision that must be incorporated 
in the legislative measure. 

**Obviously the object of a state law for physical edu- 
cation is to secure the development of the potential phys- 
ical capacity of the boys and girls of the state; to make 
them physically, morally and socially fit for the duties of 
citizenship and the enjoyment of wholesome living. 
Quite as obviously, no system of education, however 
broadly conceived, can do this single-handed. Education 
is but one of the social agencies involved in the suecessful 
upbringing of youth. Good housing, adequate food, and 
sane regulations of juvenile labor are equally necessary. 
Without these cooperative conditions, any system of 
physical education can be only partially successful in its 
appointed task of developing the physical capacity of 
the youth of the state; but an adequate and effective 
system of physical education will surely stimulate the 
development of these other agencies of the state.’’ 

The State Teachers’ Association has adopted resolu- 
tions advocating an adequate physical education law to 
take the place of the present law. It would appear that 
the next session of the State Legislature will be an op- 
portune time to move in that direction. Other states 
have gone far beyond Illinois in making legislative pro- 
vision for the physical well-being of the boys and girls 
of the state. 

Team work will be necessary to secure the passage 
of an act meeting the full requirements of the times. 
Organization that will secure the backing and coopera- 
tion of the State Teachers’ Association, State Depart- 
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ment of Education, State Department of Public Health, 
Illinois State Medical Society, State Dental Society, Illi- 
nois Federation of Women’s Clubs, State Federation of 
Labor, Illinois Tuberculosis Association, as well as other 
health, civic and welfare groups, has promise of success. 


CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Central Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association was held in 
Peoria on March 20, 21 and 22, 1924. ‘‘Training Ameri- 
ean Youth for Citizenship’’ was the keynote throughout 
the conference. In both general and sectional meetings 
the program was followed without exception. 

The community singing was led by John Minnema, 
with Ethel Bosworth as accompanist. At the opening of 
the first meeting, the music furnished by Peoria’s Com- 
bined High School Orchestra was much appreciated. 
The invocation was led by Reverend B. G. Carpenter of 
the Universalist Church. 

In the absence of Mayor Woodruff and Milo Reeve 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the teachers were warmly 
welcomed to Peoria by Superintendent of Schools E. C. 
Fisher. In the response, which was given in a few well 
chosen words by Mr. C. A. Brothers, President of the 
Division, he stressed the need of equal training and sal- 
aries for grade and high-school teachers. Dr. Roy Smith, 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, Minneapolis, followed with 
an address to about 1,500 teachers. He pointed out that 
two-thirds of the world’s population outside of America 
is in need of food, clothing and shelter. Social and 
racial alliances are present and cannot be ignored. 
Throughout his address, he declared that the greatest 
responsibility rests upon the teacher of today to train 
for citizenship. He stated that we should be more con- 
cerned with the morals of the instructor who is teaching 
the school than the credits which she received fitting her 
for an instructor. 

Friday morning the meeting was opened with music 
by the orchestra and a community sing. The speakers 
for the forenoon were Demetra Vaka, Turkish traveler, 
author and lecturer, who spoke on the subject, ‘‘ Famous 
Men I Have Interviewed’’; Jesse H. White, University 
of Pittsburg, whose subject was ‘‘The Habit of Suc- 
ceeding.’”’ 

The section meetings were held on Friday afternoon. 

On Friday evening the outstanding lecture was by 
Dr. N. L. Englehardt, Columbia University, on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Can the American People Finance Their 
Schools ?’’ 

On Saturday morning the addresses were by John F. 
Sinclair, President of the World’s Monetary Commis- 
sion, on ‘‘Causes of the World’s Monetary Chaos;’’ and 
F. G. Blair, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

At the business meeting on Saturday morning, the 
minutes of the last preceding meeting were read and 
approved. The following officers were elected for the 
year 1925: 

President—C. I, Martin, Pekin. 

Vice President—Agnes Bullock, Eureka. 

Recording Secretary—Maude Blue, Clinton. 

R. R. Secretary—P. C. Kurtz, Bloomington. 

Treasurer—H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

Executive Committee: 

M. J. Holmes—1 year, Normal. 

8. K. MeDowell—2 years, Bloomington. 

John H. Brewer—3 years, Peoria. 

State Committees: (Year of service to begin at once) 


Appropriations—E. W. Powers, Fairbury. 
Legislation—B. C. Moore, Eureka. 
Resolutions—S. K. McDowell, Bloomington. 
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Alternate Delegates: 
H. E. Iler, Peoria 
H. H. Hayes, Peoria 
Caroline Rice, Peoria 
Jennie Long, Peoria 
P. C. Moon, Peoria 
Thomas Allen, Mackinaw 
Emory Akeman, Morton 
R. R..Kinnell, Washington 
Jessie McHarry, Pontiac 


Delegates to State Meeting: 
W. G. Russell, Peoria 

T. H. Meek, Peoria 

C. B. Baymiller, Peoria 


F. W. Margaret Hubbard, Dwight 
D. F. Nichols, Lincoln I. M. Wrigley, Mt. Pulaski 
E. H. Ludenbill, Lincoln O. C. Hostetler, Farmer City 
H. H. Edmunds, Clinton Roy H. Johnston, Clinton 
Carl Moore, El Paso C. E, Campbell, Roanoke 


C. Smith, Wenona 

. F. Goodier, Bloomington 
. A. Turner, Normal 

lara B. Zolman 

C. E. Joiner, LeRoy 


Mildred Pacey, Eureka 
S. D. Ervine 
H. A. Bone, Normal 


Onar 


The following amendment to the State Constitution 
was submitted to the Central Division business meeting 
for ratification or rejection: - 

Amend Article IX so that it shall provide that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be ex-officio 
member of the Representative Assembly. 

This amendment was unanimously approved. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
March 22, 1924 


CENTRAL Division, ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Audited balance March 30, 1923..........cccccccscess $3719.50 
Reesipts, Peoria, March 20, 108B.......cccccccccccccces 3060.00 
EROSTOGE Ge TINT TIGNIB. oc occvicccnccccccsescgovcsces 49.22 
WOU GEM caivsin noctpned daccensceutocetesena $6828.72 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Miscellaneous Expenses Bloomington Convention......... $ 140.59 
Acet. Springfield Convention—Delegates’ Expenses...... 170.63 
DUEL & 0 thtaMavelebnsnedhpteree dsc e40%00sean 6 184.00 
i a NY SNONNED, o cc cacctiguccetceceesecesecss 9.70 
EE, Scns nwascndévbantoowees<asacn 18.55 
CE ED acccccensecsntcececverenebessees 18.35 
IITs. Bonin tes cirioes4e6ec0eted chovenccwntsonn 23.92 
WOUND o vadans cabeeh cs da vaawhes nies be0eenes on deees 678.16 
State Treasurer one-half 1505 Memberships............. 1505.00 
ot re ere $2748.90 

ee IND Saiisnte'nd doncatacawwageaterereten $2748.90 
NS GRBs orice cegsscvesacdcavenduhsecsesnéees 4079.82 
$6828.72 


H. B. Beecuer, Treasurer. 


After the Treasurer’s report had been read and ap- 
proved Mr. Felmley asked for $500 more money to be 
loaned to the I. S. N. U. students in the senior class at 
4% interest to the Central Association. Mr. Beecher, the 
treasurer, made some objections to this loan and Mr. 
M. J. Holmes talked in favor of making the loan. Mr. 
Felmley put his request for the loan of $500 for the 
I, S. N. U. in the form of a motion and it was seconded 
and approved. The motion carried. 

Mr. Holmes made a motion that the executive com- 
mittee take up the matter and consider giving the treas- 
urer of this association some compensation. Mr. Beecher 
stated that as for himself he was ever glad to render the 
association service without further remuneration. 

The motion was seconded and approved, only Mr. 
Beecher voting ‘‘No.’’ 


The following resolutions were presented by a com- 
mittee consisting of William Hawkes, E. A. Turner and 


Carl B. Moore, and were adopted by a vote of the 
Division : 
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Resolved: 

I. That this association hereby expresses its appreciation of the 

hospitality extended to us by the city of Peoria for the 

many courtesies shown us by the Board of Education, by 

the schools and teachers of Peoria, and especially do we 

wish to thank those who furnished us such splendid music 

for our meetings and all who have aided us in so many ways 

to make this convention such an agreeable and decided 
success. 

II. That we reaffirm our belief that the legislature will render 
valuable service to the future citizenship of Illinois by 
passing a state-wide permissive tenure of office law for all 
members of the educational force. 

III. That the state teachers’ colleges and Normal universities 
should be released from the annoying restrictions of the 
present administrative code, and that they be placed under 
the control of an autonomous board comparable to the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois. 

IV. That we favor a United States Department of Education 
and with this in view we shall use all the reasonable power 
at our command to promote the Towner-Sterling bill now 
pending in Congress. 

V. That we reaffirm our belief in the urgent need for a revision 
of our present taxing system and that we indorse in full 
the resolutions of the State Association passed at Spring- 
field, December 28, 1923. 


C. A. Brorners, President. 
EizaBETH DuN.LAP, Secretary. 


THE 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING 


The meeting of this Division at Springfield on March 
21 and 22 was no doubt one of the greatest division meet- 
ings ever held in Illinois. The attendance was about 
2,300, and the program was of unusual excellence. The 
main addresses at the general sessions were as follows: 


‘*The Teachers’ Mission as a Practical Idealist,’’ Pro- 
fessor H. C. Morrison, University of Chicago. 
‘‘The Preservation of Freedom,’’ Sir Robert Falconer, 
President of the University of Toronto, Canada. 

‘*TIntellectual Intercourse Between Belgium and Amer- 
ica,’’ Baron E. de Cartier Marchienne, Ambassa- 
dor to the United States from Belgium. 

**The International Situation and Our Relation to It,’’ 
Hon. Simeon D. Fess, U. S. Senator from Ohio. 

‘‘Our Involuntary Relationships,’’ Hon. William Jen- 
nings Bryan. 

An address by Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris, U. 8. 

Senator from Michigan. 


Twelve different sections met for two hours on Fri- 
day afternoon. Some of the names of those appearing 
on the different section programs were Roy L. Moore, 
W. 8S. Booth, Gilbert P. Randle, Lewis W. Smith, Dr. 
James Stewart, Osburne C. McConathy, Mrs. Mark P. 
Mears, Mrs. Harry L. Fleming, Arthur Williams, Ruth 
— Arthur B. Mays, Violet V. Collins, and Ardath 

onn. 

The music was furnished by the Springfield schools 
and by the Blue Mound School Band, Charles Bradley, 
Director. 

At the business meeting, the amendment to Article 
IX of the Constitution of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association submitted to the divisions by the State Asso- 
ciation was ratified. 

The matter of allowing DeWitt County to withdraw 
from this division to join the Central Division was con- 
sidered and referred to the State Association. 

The matter of paying the expenses of the delegates 
to the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was 
considered, and it was decided to have the same condi- 
tions govern as were decided upon last year. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 
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TAXATION 

Be it resolved, That the South Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association desires to reaffirm the resolutions on 
the subject of taxation adopted December 28, 1923, by the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, and hereby respectfully recommend 
that our representatives to that body direct their energies ac- 
cordingly. 

CoMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 

Be it resolved, That the South Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association desire the clarification of the State 
Compulsory Attendance Law. 


JuNIORnR HigH SCHOOLS 
Whereas, The junior high school is gaining in popularity it is 
felt that an investigation of the present status be made and that 
a report be made to this association next meeting. 


Be it resolved, That we express our thanks to the officers of 
this division for the program which was arranged and carried out 
this meeting and to the Springfield schools for their cooperation 
and to all who have contributed toward making this meeting a 
success. 


Water E. Buck, Chmn., 
Gro. C. MAYHEW, 
D. W. McCoy. 


The nominating committee, whose chairman was 
E. C. Pruitt, made the following report which was ac- 
cepted. Officers and delegates of South Central Division 
of the Illinois State Teacher’s Association are: 

President—O. W. Simpson, Taylorville. 

Vice President—William Small, Petersburg. 

Secretary—J. Elizabeth Madden, Decatur. 

Treasurer—George W. Solomon, Carlinville. 


State Committee: 
Appropriations—Otto Weedman, Decatur. 
Legislation—Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield. 
Resolutions—T. M. Kilbride, Springfield. 

Alternates: 
J. L. Hart, Pana 


Delegates to State Convention: 
A. J. Daniely, Pana 


J. B. Hendricks, Taylorville 

Lena Cline, Virginia 

Mrs. Clyde L. Carr, Chand- 
lerville 

Laura Barrow, Mt. Sterling 

Lavina O’Neil, Mt. Sterling 

M. L. Test, Petersburg 

R. C. Hiett, Greenview 

Roscoe Pulliam, Staunton 

Mary G. Blaeuer, Girard 

George C. Mayhew, Virden 

W. E. Rutherford, Benld 

J. A. Leitze, Murrayville 

Clara C. Cobb, Jacksonville 

R. L. Newenham, Griggsville 

Jno. B. Gregg, Pittsfield 

Adeline Jenkins, Decatur 

Cora B. Ryman, Decatur 

J. J. Richeson, Decatur 


J. Harry Winstrom, Springfield 


H. 8. Mengel, Auburn 
D. W. McCoy, Springfield 
Alice Mudd, Winchester 


A. B. Close, Taylorville 

J. J. Hogan, Beardstown 
Jessie Parsons, Ashland 
A. J. Unland, Versailles 

O. L. Ditmer, Timewell 
Olive Kaser, Tallula 

Mrs. Pearl Altig, Oakford 
L. E. Wilhite, Gillespie 
Nellie M. Tongate, Palmyra 
Mary 8. Black, Murrayville 
W. L. Kaiser, Jacksonville 
Joseph Ives, Decatur 

Omer Davenport, Decatur 
Laura Kiser, Springfield 


Bertha Ostermeier, Springfield 


Frank E. Farley, Springfield 
C. W. Smith, Winchester 
Jessie Harnit, Decatur 


ELizaBETH MappEn, Secretary. 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Southwestern Division held its ninth annual 
meeting at East St. Louis on April 3 and 4. It was well 
that the division had as a meeting place this spring the 
large and comfortable new Ainad Temple, for the attend- 
ance was nearly. 3,000. 


The addresses at the general sessions were as follows: 


President’s address—W. C. Heyl, Waterloo. 


Address—Dr. Hugh Black, President Union Theo- 


logical Seminary, New York. 


‘The Extra Mile’’—F. G. Blair, Springfield. 
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“The Unfinished Task’’—Dr. E. B. Bryan, President 
Ohio University. 

‘The Gospel of Beauty’’—Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, 
Poet and Author, Springfield, Ill. 


On Friday afternoon ten section meetings were held, 
all of which presented splendid programs. 

More attention was given to music for this program 
than for any other program of the association. On 
- Thursday evening a concert was given by Alberto Salvi, 
who is said to be the world’s greatest living harpist. On 
Friday morning the East St. Louis schools presented a 
Sacred Cantata entitled ‘‘The Story of Calvary,’’ in 
which appeared 600 pupils, assisted by the East St. 
Louis Schubert Club of fifty voices, Joseph Tissier, bari- 
tone soloist, O. Wade Faller of St. Louis at the pipe 
organ, and Cecile C. Coombes, pianist, all directed by 
Julia R. Kelsey, supervisor of public school music. The 
Musie Section enjoyed a piano recital by Mrs. Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake of Webster Groves, Missouri. Another 
section heard Mrs. Alice DuPerrex, an artist student of 
Mme. Christine Nordstrome Carter of St. Louis. And 
finally as a climax on Friday evening a concert was given 
by Efrem Zimbalist, the world-famous Russian violinist. 

At the business session, the amendment to Article IX 
of the Constitution of the State Association was ratified. 

The resolutions adopted by the South Western Divi- 
sion were identical with those adopted by the State Asso- 
ciation on December 28 with the following additions: 

Be it resolved, That this Association express Our appreciation 
to Miss Julia Kelsey and to the East St. Louis teachers for the 
very excellent musical program given at the session on Friday 
morning, April 4; for the music at the sectional meetings and for 
services rendered by Boy Scouts, enrolling officers and local com- 
mittees of this association. 

Be it resolved, That this Association recommend the establish- 
ment of auxiliary normal training schools scattered over the state 
in the nature of county normal held for six or cight week terms 
in local school buildings, conducted under the supervision of the 


State Department of Education and having their instructors paid 
from a spevial appropriation for that purpose. 


Rerort OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Whereas, The Legislative Committee of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association after due deliberation and study made an 
extended report to the Delegate Assembly of the State Association 
at the December, 1923, meeting at Springfield, which report con- 
tained the legislative program to be presented to the Fifty-fourth 
General Assembly, and 


Whereas, This report was adopted by the Delegate Assembly, 

Be it resolved, That the Southwestern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association confirm the action of Delegate As- 
sembly relative to the Legislative Program. 

Be it further resolved, That we pledge our support as an as- 
sociation and as individuals to this program. 


The officers elected for the year 1925 are as follows: 
President—H. J. Beckemeyer, Hillsboro. 

Vice President—Mary McKelvey, Wood River. 
Seeretary—tTillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Treasurer—E, O. Bottenfield, Sparta. 


Executive Committee: 


L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
E. M. Schueneman, Nashville. 
R. L. Seott, Carrollton. 


State Committees: 


Appropriations—R. L. Scott, Carrollton. 
Legislation—E. M. Schueneman, Nashville. 
Resolutions—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 


The delegates and alternates appointed for the State 
Association meeting at Springfield, December, 1924, are 
as follows: 
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Delegates : 
Alex Long, Greenville 
Fred Long, Hardin 
Henry E. Schmidt, Breeze 
F. H. Wells, White Hall 
Silas Echols, Mt. Vernon 
E. C. Groppell, Jerseyville 
V. Jordan, Centralia 
L. Edwards, Salem 
H. Struckmeyer, Columbia 
M. Avery, Hillsboro 
. O. Bottenfield, Sparta 
. E. Allen, Nashville 
. M. Seott, Edwardsville 
H. Dorris, Collinsville 
y. R. Curtis, Alton 
. A. Smith, Wood River 
Bertha Ferguson, Alton 
W. F. Coolidge, Granite City 
Walter W. Krumsiek, Ed- 

wardsville 

E. A. Grodian, Marissa 
Pearly Tiley, Belleville 
C. Crouse, Lebanon 
Ben Merkel, Freeburg 
Fred J. Friedli, Belleville 
Amanda Sunkel, Belleville 
H. W. Krohn, New Athens 


One mHOOR 


Qs 


| May 


Alternates: 


R. D. Brommett, Greenville 
Glenn Nevins, Batchtown 
John Krug, New Baden 

R. L. Seott, Carrollton 
Floyd Stables, Mt. Vernon 
J. E. Eglehoff, Jerseyville 
Hattie Blair, Salem 

Elvin DeLay, Patoka 

L. H. Zimmer, Waterloo 
Delbert Freeman, Fillmore 
C. Cooper Grover, Chester 
E. T. Jackson, Ashley 

L. P. Frohardt, Granite City 
C. C. Stadtman, Granite City 
E. C. Stice, Madison 
Kathryn Hack, Edwardsville 
A. E. Arendt, Collinsville 

L. M. Crawford, Livingston 
L. G. Osborne, Wood River 
E. G. Hexter, Belleville 
Carrie Magee, E. St. Louis 
Stella Bean, E. St. Louis 
Tillie Reither, E. St. Louis 
H. V. Calhoun, Belleville 
Kathryn I, Meng, Belleville 
E. G. Schmelzel, Dupo 

Leroy Randle, Caseyville 


Olyve Darrow, O’Fallon 
TiLuie ReirHer, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
SOUTHWESTERN Division ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


RECEIPTS 
April 2 
Balance— 
Time Certificate (1 $1185.00 
Interest on above 59.25 
Balance (1923 67.00 
MEET  Simiiteah «don otlee erhesaa eae oe $1311.25 
April 3 
Dues . 5808.00 
ee SIND: 5. ccc nes cacdheseédcehaudx 493.00 


Total Receipts 6301.00 





DISBURSEMENTS 
April 3 

Alberta Salvi, (Music) $ 700.00 
Efrem Zimbalist, (Music) 1000.00 
Julia R. Kelsey, (Music) 73.71 
Dr.-Hugh Black, (Lecture) 250.00 
Dr. E. B. Bryan, (Lecture) 200.00 
Nicholas V. Lindsay, (Lecture) 150.00 
Dr. O. E, Kriege, (Elementary Section) .... 5.00 
F. G. Warren, (Administrative Section).... 8.56 
C. W. Whitten, (Administrative Section)... 38.77 
M. L. Crawford, (Commercial Section) 10.00 
Rent for Temple 420.00 
PU + awh 6ind's Coumanecescdbbesesreees 130.40 
Tillie Reither, Secretary 90.00 
E. O. Bottenfield, Treasurer 43.65 
Boy Scouts 10.00 
W. G. Padfield, (Janitor Service) 10.00 
J. H. Beekemeyer, (Executive Com. Ex.).... 

Charles McIntosh, (State Dues) 

OE SES in civ pascteusccecvesed 
Balance on Hand 


$6057.52 
1554.73 





$7612.25 


Total enrollment 
E. O. Borrenrietp, Treasurer. 


THE SOUTHERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association, which 
is the Southern Division of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its 44th annual meeting at Carbondale on 
March 27 and 28, 1924. The enrollment was over 2,500, 
and most of-those enrolled were present. 
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The principal addresses delivered at the general ses- 
sions were as follows: 


President’s Address—May S. Hawkins, Mound City. 

‘‘The Meaning of Youth’’—President E. B. Bryan, 
Ohio University. 

**The Child as Heir of the Past’’—Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, Wisconsin University. 

‘*Recent Adventures in Gorilla Land’’—Carl Akeley, 
Tropical Explorer. , 
Address by John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of 

Education. 


On Friday afternoon the association met in six differ- 
ent sections. Some of the names appearing as speakers 
at these sections are: Professor Clifford Woody, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; G. W. Gayler, Macomb; President 
E. B. Bryan; Professor M. V. O’Shea; Robert J. Aley ; 
Francis G. Blair; John E. Miller, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, St. Clair County; and Roy L. Moore, 
Springfield. : 

At the business session, the Amendment to Article [X 
of the Constitution of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, submitted to the divisions by the State Associa- 
tion, was ratified. AoA 

The resolutions adopted endorsed the legislative pro- 
gram of the State Teachers’ Association and inserted 
that program in the resolutions in full. In addition the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the officers, the ex- 
ecutive committee and the reception committee, who have planned 
the details of the meeting and have done their utmost for the 
successful carrying out of the same. We especially commend the 
treasurer and financial secretary for the time and thought devoted 
to working out the scheme of advanced enrollment; and the chair- 
man of the executive committee for the splendid program pro- 
vided for this, the largest meeting in the history of our Associa- 
tion. We desire to express our appreciation for the addresses 
given, and we feel that every earnest teacher who has attended 
this meeting will return to his work with renewed inspiration and 
enthusiasm. : 

Whereas, Music contributes so largely to an occasion of this 
kind, and whereas this program has been so richly interspersed 
with musical numbers, we feel an expression of thanks frorh this 
Association is due to all who gave us pleasure in this respect. 

Resolved, That we endorse the $20,000,000 State Distributive 
Fund to be spent in equalizing school opportunities; and further- 
more, that we favor the principle of the plan for the distribution 
of the fund as passed by the State Legislature. 


The officers elected for the year 1925 are as follows: 
President—J. F. Karber, Ridgeway. 

First Vice President—E. M. Swofford, Benton. 
Second Vice President—Claude Parsons, Golconda. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Kate Hartline, Cairo. 
Financial Secretary—G. O. Goforth, Cobden. 
Corresponding Seecretary—Margaret Leuschen, Cairo. 
Treasurer—Claude Vick, Joppa. 


Executive Committee: 


E. G. Lentz, Carbondale. 
E. Wilburr Sutton, Vienna. 
C. O. Otrich, Jonesboro. 


State Committees: 
Appropriations—D. L. Boyd, Carmi. 
Legislation—Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 
Resolutions—Mary Roberson, Mound City. 


The delegates and alternates for the state meeting, 
Springfield, December, 1924, are as follows: 


Delegates: Alternates: 
Mrs. Aurora Poole, Cairo E. Waller, Thebes 
Mrs. Kate Hartline, Cairo E. Fulkerson, Tamms 
E. F. Grizzell, Christopher B. F. Harrison, Christopher 
C. A. Waller, W. Frankfort C. N. Hancock, W. Frankfort 
Elmer Swofford, Benton F. A. Hachett, Benton 


C. L. Flynn, Elizabethtown Lorene Denton, Elizabethtown 
M. L. Hunt, MeLeansboro Miss L. Hamilton, Dahigren 
8. J. Shomaker, Murphysboro _R. Verhines, Grand Tower 

‘ E. G. Lentz, Carbondale John Cross, Murphysboro 
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H. N. Cupp, Murphysboro 
J. F. Ashley, Ridgeway J. F. Karber, Ridgeway 
W. T. Job, Vienna F. E. Worrell, Vienna 
E, E. Harris, Pinckneyville J. Strickler, DuQuoin 
J. G. Stull, DuQuoin R. H. Williams, Tamaroa 
J. H. Bowers, Mounds M. C. Hunt, Mound City 
Claude Parsons, Golconda A. H. Huber, Golconda 
D. L. Boyd, Carmi Hobart Bolerjack, Norris City 
T. O. Elliot, Harrisburg I. W. Allen, Eldorado 
A. A. Moore, Harrisburg Mrs. Blain BorsCourt, Harris- 
C. O. Otrich, Jonesboro burg 
C. A. MeGinnis, Metropolis C. W. Conrad, Anna 
J. W. McKinney, County Supt. Claude Vick, Joppa 

J. R. Creek, Herrin 


Kate Hartung, Secretary. 


Arthur Cox, Carbondale 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNITY LIFE 


Hueu A. Bone 
Professor of Rural Education, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 


Of all the factors which contribute to the satisfaction 
of fundamental human instinets and to the development 
of personality it is well recognized that none are more 
potent than the family. 

Conjugal love is one of the great hungers of the 
normal man and woman. The satisfaction of this crav- 
ing energizes both and calls out the finest side of per- 
sonality which shows itself in all of their attitudes to- 
ward life. Closely associated with this craving is the 
powerful parental instinct. The family may answer 
both of these fundamental hungers and furnish expres- 
sion for the tenderest sentiments and emotions. The 
higher the type of manhood and womanhood the more 
the family relationship is likely to call out regard for 
others and become the driving force to effort and self- 
denial and personal sacrifice and the highest human 
sentiments. 

And family influence is even more powerfully active 
upon the children. Children are in the home in their 
impressionable years—impressionable because they have 
no ideas with which those given by parents have to com- 
pete. All they have is given by the parents. Reinfore- 
ing this is the prestige the young naturally give to their 
elders. Again, the children being confined to the home 
have the same ideas emphasized by repetition. They ac- 
quire attitudes which become habitual and habit is diffi- 
cult to break. The disposition to partisanship tends to 
make the child cling to the ideas and standards of his 
own family. The natural affection of children for par- 
ents operates to increase the regard children have for 
the ideas and opinions of the parents. And influencing 
the children from outside the family are the sanctions 
ot publie opinion and religion, emphasizing the precept, 
‘**Honor thy father and thy mother’’ as one of the funda- 
mental virtues. 

Considered thus from the standpoint of the effect 
upon parents and children the family truly deserves the 
respect public opinion gives it and the sanctity religion 
confers upon it. 

But in the complex life of the Twentieth Century the 
family is not all-satisfying, nor is it all-influential. In 
the isolated pioneer home the family cirele included 
almost all the sources of satisfaction available, but with 
families nearer each other in space and with the in- 
creased means of communication, it is not longer possible 
and it never was desirable that the family should include 
the whole of life. Personality is best developed by a 
multiplicity and variety of human contacts of the right 
kind. No matter how congenial the members of the fam- 
ily may be to each other, they rightly crave associations 
outside the family cirele. Children hunger for the com- 
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Teaching Charts] 


OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


| Physiology 


McConnell’s Anatomical, Physiological and Hygiene Chart. 
Lithographed in full colors, based on Gray’s Anatomical 
i] Works; covers the subjects thoroughly. Prepared by W. B. 
Jameson, M. D. 20 pages, 32x44 inches. On heavy map 
i] paper, e yy bound with muslin. Price with adjustable steel 

olding wall bracket : ° ‘ , $12.00 


| Primary Reading 


McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart. 24 pages of Primary Reading, word 
and object method combined, 7 pages of Phonics, 7 pages of Primary 
Arithmetic, 2 pages of Primary ——e. 1 page of ty a  * Litho- 
graphed large and clear on strong pa 


r edged with lin 
Sora inches, price with adjustable steel clstand or folding oll bracket Ket $0 50 | 
A. B. C. Primary Chart. 48 pages of Alphabet and Primary Reading, |f 
Primary Numbers and Script. The most primary chart =— Pages 
22x32; large clear type. Price with stand or bracket $8.50 


Primary Arithmetic 


McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart. An effective and most attractive 
means of presenting first principles of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- 
tion and Division. Lithographed in full colors, 32 pa , 32x44 inches, 


edged with cloth. biomes with a —_ oto or cing Sis wall 
10.50 


bracket 


The above charts are in use reushout the countey. Order now. Prices |] 


include postage. If not entirely satisfied your money will be refunded 


without question. Descriptive circulars of any of these charts sent upon | 


request. 


McConnell School Map Co. 


Dept. P., 213 Institute Place 


We make the most widely used school maps in America. If you need 
history or geography maps, send for our 16 page descriptive booklet, 
listing ten distinct sets and over 100 single maps. 
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Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE 
of your VOCATION? 


NATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN and ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


Summer Session Curriculum 
includes developments in 
Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary methods for Teachers, 
Parents and Social Workers. 
Demonstrations with 
Children. 


1924 Summer Bulletin upon application to 
REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, BOX 22 


National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
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panionship of those of their own age. Gregarious youth 
seeks youthful association. Maturity derives satisfaction 
from contact with maturity and these satisfactions are 
found outside the family. And once outside the family 
circle the influence of the ideas and standards and knowl- 
edge of the community group begin to be felt. Many a 
thoughtful mother has never realized this so vividly as 
on the morning of the first day of the first school her 
first born attended. After she had carefully made his 
toilet and received his last good-bye down at the corner 
she realized that just around that corner was another 
child who would add to the life of her own carefully 
nurtured offspring. And beyond was the teacher and 
other children. Along the streets are scenes and chance 
remarks and various stimuli which begin to play a part 
in the life of her child. If she is a thoughtful mother 
she realizes, with something of a pang, that henceforth 
her child will never again be her child in the sense that 
she is practically all of his environment. Other in- 
fluences than hers will be active and these other forces 
are what make community life. If she is conscientious 
she will realize that no matter how carefully she has 
trained him she cannot be assured that he will develop 
into a straight-forward, up-standing man and citizen 
unless all of the factors in the life of the community are 
contributing an influence in the same direction. Play- 
mates and companions, forms of recreation and amuse- 
ment, the conversation of his own companions and chance 
remarks of his elders, what is admired by people around 
him, the church and the school, standards of success and 
morals—all these forces are influencing him, as they in- 
fluenced her. If community standards clash with hers, 
no one knows what the final issue will be, but, to the 
dismay of many parents, community standards prevail 
over their own. 

The point is this, the duty of parents does not end 
with care of home influences. Parents and older people 
are responsible for that influence which is so potent but 
which is many times thoughtlessly neglected—the in- 
fluence of the community as a whole. It has been truly 
said, ‘‘The community can have about what it wants 
from the individual.’’ Few persons can long withstand 
the disapproval of their group. Standards of health, 
dress, etiquette, education, recreation, taste and morals 
are largely set up by the community. The individual 
cannot depart from community standards very far one 
way or the other and keep social approval. If his moral 
code is higher than that of the community he is judged 
priggish, puritanical, and extreme. If he adopts a code 
or standard conceived by the community to be lower 
than its own, he suffers a loss of respect. In the former 
situation he may cling to his own standard and become 


’ a martyr; in the latter he becomes a social outcast. In 


either case he must choose between adopting the com- 
munity standard or live to himself. 

In the opinion of the writer, the importance of the 
local community has never been properly evaluated. As 
frequently happens our desire to tackle social problems 
has led us to consider first those remote from every- 
day life. A great many social problems which we con- 
sider national in scope will never be solved by the na- 
tion as a whole but by the local community. 


The problem of Americanization is a case in point. 
That is a favorite topic in the halls of Congress. Our 
teachers of sociology may tell their classes the number 
of foreign born who cannot speak the English language 
and be exactly correct within a few hundred and, in 
glittering generalities, may show their classes that Amer- 
icanization is a great national problem. But they seldom 
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show their students how to survey a community to 
find the number and location of the foreign popu- 
lation of a city and to show the relative number be- 
longing to different nationalities by interesting graphs 
and charts. But this sort of procedure never yet Ameri- 
canized a foreigner, and it is doubtful if the teacher ever 
expected it to. He was simply indulging in the study of 
an interesting phenomenon. He was enjoying a little 
intellectual pastime. His students were hungry for the 
bread of functional knowledge. He gave them the stone 
of pure intellectualism. 

The writer once knew a woman’s club which spent 
several meetings in studying the statistics relative to our 
foreign population and came to the profound conclusion 
that the United States of America had an Americaniza- 
tion problem and the nation must do something about it. 
As a result they memorialized Congress with a petition 
that it appropriate millions to teach our foreigners the 
English language. Now in that same town were fifty 
foreign families, some of them living on the back end 
of the same block as some of these club members, but no 
club member ever called upon any of these little black- 
eyed foreign mothers or deigned to recognize them in 
any way, yet we should have no Americanization problem 
if the Americans in every community would treat the 
foreigners of its own community in a neighborly way. 
Americanization is a community problem and it means 
more than teaching foreigners the English language. 
Some of our most un-American Americans seem to have 
excellent use of the English tongue. There does not 
seem to be any magic effect wrought simply by speaking 
English. The reason we have an Americanization prob- 
lem is due to the fact that in our local communities 
Americans are so un-American that they do not care to 
treat their foreign neighbors as Americans and neighbors. 

Divorce is another problem, national in scope, which 
receives the attention of classes in sociology and of study 
clubs. Yet they seldom get farther than a statistical 
analysis of the problem. The conclusion probably 
reached is that the Federal Government should enact a 
law making it more difficult for unhappy couples to find 
relief. The real problem is how to prevent uncongenial 
marriages. The Federal Government and the State Gov- 
ernments cannot attempt to do that. Every unhappy 
couple was once two individuals and once members of a 
local community, and might have been given sufficient 
knowledge and judgment by the community to have 
avoided an unhappy and distressing situation. But in 
many communities the subject of courtship and marriage 
is taboo or is treated with a flippancy or a mock modesty 
or a sickly sentimentalism which gives young people no 
rational criteria for determining the bases of congeni- 
ality. Moreover, in many little towns so little scope and 
opportunity are offered young people to develop a variety 
of interests or find outlets for activity that the sex in- 
terest occupies more of the range of attention than it 
otherwise would. In the place of satisfying the normal 
interest the youth of both sexes have in each other 
through providing opportunity for association by groups 
and thus keeping the interest general, the community 
ignores the whole activity or even encourages pairing off 
at an early age rather than general association. As a 
result, attachments may be formed which young people 
in their immaturity and over-romanticism may conceive 
to be rational and lead on to marriage which later ma- 
turity proves did not have a basis of congeniality and 
they are left with a life time of regrets. Community at- 
titude and community activity might have saved the sit- 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 16th— August 9, 1924 


The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
invites you to be in attendance at 
its annual SUMMER SESSION to 
be held at the University June 16 
to August 9. 


Courses will be offered in Accountancy, Agriculture and 

Agricultural Education, Art and Design, Astronomy, Athletic 
Coaching, Bacteriology, Botany, Business Organization and 
Operation, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, Ento- 
mology, French, aphy, ral Engineering Drawing, 
German, History, Industrial Education, Latin, Law, Library 
Science, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Mechanics 
(Theoretical and Applied), Music, Philosophy, Physical Edu- 
cation for Men, Physical Education for W , Physics, 
Physiology, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, 
Transportation and logy. 
Courses for Teachers, Principals and Superintendents 
in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, educational measure- 
ments and statistics, secondary education, the philosophy of 
education, school building and sanitation, pr in ele- 
mentary education, curriculum theory and practise, problems 
of the exceptional child, vocational education, psychology of 
the elementary school subjects, and teachers’ courses in the 
| academic subjects. 

Additional information will be Psa furnished at any time 

by the Director of the ion. Address: 


C. E. CHADSEY, Director of Summer Session 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 
















Massachusetts 
Institute of Technologe? 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemical, Civil, 
Electrical, Electrochemical, Mechanical, Sanitary, 
and General Engineering; in Architecture and Arch- 
itectural Engineering, Mining Engineering and Metal- 
lurgy, Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering; 
in Biology and Public Health, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, and General Science; and in 
Engineering Administration. 


GRADUATE COURSES leading to Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees are offered in the above fields of 
Engineering, Science, and Industrial Research. 


SUMMER SESSION includes large proportion of regular 

subjects, courses in Entrance subjects, and Special 

* Courses for Secondary School Teachers of Chemistry, 

Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, Physics and Public 
Health. 


For Bulletin and Information Address 
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uation through teaching and through providing normal 
outlets for youthful activity, thus keeping sex interest 
diffused and generalized rather than focused and par- 
ticularized. 

These two illustrations are intended to show that our 
social problems are, after all, problems which the local 
community group must solve. They cannot be solved by 
referring them to the nation or the state. Nor can they 
be solved by discussing them in a perfectly true, per- 
fectly general, perfectly meaningless, coldly intellectual 
sort of way by teachers of sociology and various study 
clubs. They can best be solved where they arise and by 
collective action. But, after the family, the group 
possessing the point of vantage is the local community 
group. 

And failure to solve these problems by the local eom- 
munity is not due to a lack of capacity. There are few 
communities but have individuals who exert effort to 
bring about better community life, but they work as in- 
dividuals. And the community does not lack in organi- 
zations that are seeking to promote the welfare of their 
membership. Everyone knows that if the community 
could be saved by its organizations it would have been 
saved long ago. It has lodges, and clubs, and associa- 
tions without number, but their purposes are limited to 
their own membership. The farmers are organized, the 
business men are organized, the young married folks are 
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organized, the women are organized, the Presbyterians 
are organized—everybody is organized—except the mem- 
bers of the community upon a community-wide basis for- 
community-wide interests and purposes, so the com- 
munity is often like a house divided against itself. It is 
like a body with its members working in different di- 
rections. These organizations have their use and the 
community ought to have them, but in addition to their 
own special purpose they should be coordinated with 
other organizations for the betterment of the entire com- 
munity as a community. 

It is the belief of the writer that community life, 
next to the family, is the most potent and influential of 
all group life because it lies nearest us and is most con- 
stantly active. If it fails to stimulate and satisfy, life 
is robbed of many of the satisfactions which can be se- 
eured only through collective action. Rich as family life 
may be, it cannot answer certain needs which the com- 
munity can meet. Powerful and efficient as the nation 
may be for certain functions, it never can do what the 
local community can do. The community is the unit in 
which we live and move. It is the unit of personal con- 
tacts. We might live without the nation. We might live 
without our friends, but we can’t live without our neigh- 
bors. Happy are we, indeed, if we have all three, but 
as Josiah Royce said, ‘‘We are saved by the community.’’ 
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“Pictures Speak a Universal Language” 


There is a Keystone Representative 
near you who will be glad to demon- 
strate the classroom value of 


Keystone Stereographs, the teach- 
er’s greatest help in presenting clearly 
new and difficult subjects, 


Keystone Lantern Slides, the most 
efficient aids for organizing reviews 
and socialized recitations. 


This Representative will be glad to 
give you the benefits of his training 
and experience. Write Today. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood & Underwood 
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Served by Miles Gloriosus 
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THE PITFALLS OF BOOK-REVIEWING 
By Miles Gloriosus 

Lately I have begun to have my doubts 
as to this occupation of reviewing books. 
What though T. J. McCormack and B. R. 
Buckingham, and others whose opinions I 
value, tell me that I do not write so poorly 
as I did some years ago. That doesn’t get 
to the root of the matter. 

Though we are taught that we should keep 
our troubles to ourselves, I feel that these 
should be brought to your attention since 
they are of concern to you also, at least 
indirectly. 

In the first place I am disturbed over 
King C. Gillette’s assertion in his new book, 
The People’s Corporation, (Boni and 
Liveright) that advertising agents, insur- 
ance agents and soldiers are useless non-pro- 
ducers and, as such, are economic liabilities 
to the nation. A book review is but an ad- 
vertisement. Therefore we find the paradox 
of the publishers sending a copy of Mr. 
Gillette’s book to me, useless non-producer 
that I am, in the hope that I will let you 
know what Mr. Gillette thinks of me. Add 
to that the fact that I am a member of the 
Organized Reserves of the Army and you 
realize the doubly embarassing position in 
which I am placed. Mr. Gillette presents a 
plan for organizing a gigantic corporation 
under which all industry should be co-ordi- 
nated as the property Of the people. It is 
my personal opinion that Mr. Gillette is 
full of prunes but don’t let my opinion 
influence you unduly. Undoubtedly when 
the Second Golden Age arrives and the lion 
and the lamb lie down together and we 
have had a few thousand more years in 
which to allow the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion of brotherly love to take more 
effect, it is quite probable that some plan 
like The People’s Corporation, or a better 
one, will gradually be evolved. It is my 
conviction, however, that we would do a 
great wrong if we tried to improve on 
natural evolution in this matter. For my 
part I should be very much afraid of such 
a hothotse millennium as Mr. Gillette pro- 
poses. 

For instance, take the following incident 
that occurred on May Day. I had just 
finished reading Essays.of Today, edited by 
F. H. Pritchard (Little, Brown) and I was 
puzzling myself in the effort to figure out 
why so many otherwise well-informed peo- 
ple seem to believe that the British do not 
possess a sense of humor. Letting that pass 
as unfinished business, I turned to The 
Chilswell Book of English Poetry, compiled 
and annotated for the use of schools by 
Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate, and ‘‘ Dedi- 
cated by gracious permission to H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales,’’ (Longmans, Green). 
Bobby appears to possess excellent judg- 
ment in the selection of poetry. I was also 
deeply affected by the last paragraph of 
his introduction. 

‘May our democracies have intelligence 
to make a right use of God’s good gifts, and 
not leave this paramount and imperial means 
of national culture to be squandered in the 
selfish interests of commercialism! ’’ 

I read on until I came to page 154 where 
you will find John Masefield’s Cargoes, the 
last verse of which bears on the same sub- 
ject from another tack. You may recall 
that in the first verse Masefield mentions a 
quinquireme of Nineveh and in the second 
verse a stately Spanish galleon, while in 





Definite, Systematic, Comprehensive 


are three words used by an experienced teacher in describing 


Ridgley’s “‘Five Year Course of Study in Geography for the Elementary School” 
and the five books covering the work as outlined in this course. 


Each subject is developed carefully and logically. 
Nothing of importance is omitted. 


Material is not repeated but is compared and enlarged upon, gradually leading to 
a finished concept. 


e First things are first while secondary topics are presented in their proper relation- 
ship. 


There isn't any cloudiness as to material to be covered or of knowledge and ability 
to be gained. At the same time the author allows a great deal of freedom for develop- 
ing the presentation according to the individuality of the teacher and the pupils. 


They will make geography a live subject in any school. 


Geographic Regions of South America, by Mable Claire Stark and Major Geo- 
graphic Regions of North America by Miss Stark and Mr. Whittlesey, for Normal 
School and College Classes. 


Write for further information regarding the books and a copy of our catalogue in which are given 
descriptions and prices of all of our geographical publications. 


McKNIGHT @® McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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PE [ONE ESN 
N.E.A. SPECIAL TRIP 


17 Days—Personally Conducted—All Expenses Included 
Make your Trip to the N. E. A.Convention this year one of the happiest memories of your lifetime—at 
a cost astonishingly low. 

. —e the cities of the aoe West June 28 —~ 9 of Chicago and St. Louis or south of Cin- 
cinnati). Spend six in ‘oric ton, wit your expenses paid at a hi ade A ' 
Pian Hotel. Three delightful days in New York City. Then take the wondesteh ii ~ Ebver cogenes 
trip, past the majestic Palisades. Combined rail and water trip th h beautiful Lake and Lake 
Champlain to caecum Montreal. St. Lawrence River Cruise to Toronto. See Niagara Falls, one of 
the Wonders of the World. Party limited—early reservation absolutely necessary. Write for full information. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS CoO. 
Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Dixie Terminal Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ask about other ey tours to Alaska, The Bast, Cali, Canadian 
ethics, Great Lakes, 5 > ener 





lurope, St. Lawrence River and Y. one Park.) 
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THE McCORD COACHES’ AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Ralph N. McCord, Manager 


When in need of a teacher or a 
coach write tous. We can aid you 
in your choice and at the same 
time save you time and trouble. 


Keep an up-to-date record Fae 
your training in our files and we 
will work unceasingly in your 
behalf. Every progressive 


TEACHER SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND AND 
COACH PRINCIPALS 
Should register with us at once. Report your vacancies to us. We 
If you do not have a ition are at all times in touch with 





worthy of your scholarship and 


well — specialists in all 
experience, consult us. 
Send for our Registration Blank 


_branc 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











UNITY BUILDING 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 












f CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
 : Before April First. 64 E Van Buren St Globe Bidg. 
a ee KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NY. Life Bldg. 
COLUMBUS,0. 
We place BE Long St. 


TTSBURG PA. Zeachers — SPOKANE, WASH. 
90 doowinn Arcee EV Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 
WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBER 25 |E. Jacksons Boulevard, CHICAGO 


“I want promotion and salary.” Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 











CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY [27.32 SENYEAE STATES 





WE PLACE OU IN THE BETTER | POSITIONS 
FREE REGISTRATION — UNEXCELLED 
Positions Kindergerien to University Provident 
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AGENCY 


Bann & < JENVER ¢ 


Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 











J. Porrgr Apams Gerarp T. Sura 


THE ADAMS-SMITH and THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mamesr or Tox Nationwat Association or Tzacuuns’ Acuncius 
224 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Ww. S. ALprica, rs and Agriculture. Epna B. Soembecraa0 Music. 


Including the McCullough T and The Krats’ School and our combination makes 
5 Oe ee many calls from all parts of the ied Denhsonchoiendints thin ean 
registration. Booklet on European travel mailed free on request 


C. M. McDanre. 








IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING pe tEe: 
Rural, Grade or High School in any West of the 
issias) sol oven, volte ee at nee ot an b 


Teachers Information Bureau, REA Te 


Teachers Come West 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED 











“PHOTOGRAPHS FOR APPLICATIONS” 


Send us $1.50 and your photo. We will make you 25 copies, standard size, 
24x34. Original returned intact. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHICAGO PICTURE co. 


1173 East 53d Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the third and last verse he waxes sourcastic 
with the 
‘*Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked 
smoke-stack 
Butting through the Channel in the mad 
March days 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road rails, pig-lead, 
Firewood, ironware, and cheap tin trays.’’ 

At that precise moment the door of my 
office opened and an alert young Irishman 
in a seaman’s blue coat, a cap with patent 
leather visor such as I have seen on the 
heads of hundreds of seagoing men in the 
merchant marine entered, with the bracing 
effect of salt water breezes about him. He 
told a hurried tale of being transferred 
from a British vessel at Galveston to an- 
other at Montreal and how he and his ship- 
mates were working their way overland by 
selling various valuable furs and rugs that. 
they had picked up in Siberia and China last 
summer when their ship was on the Asiatic 
Coast. 

His words brought back memories of my 
youth when, as a private in the Marine 
Corps, I had visited Yokohama and Tokio 
and Amoy. While I hesitated, the young 
Irishman called in his chum, a snub-nosed, 
red-faced young ruffian from Liverpool, who 
came bearing a great sea bag from which 
he drew a fur cape with a score or more 
of most alluring tails and tassels. In unison 
these wandering and far from ancient mari- 
ners told me how the skins that went to 
make up this cape were trapped from the 
late Czar’s private estates, such being pos- 
sible now since the Bolshevists gained con- 
trol of Siberia. 

The Liverpool man even put the cape 
over his shoulders and paraded up and 
down in the office so that I might get an 
idea of the effect, should I decide to buy 
it for my wife. That took considerable 
mental effort on my part for the chatelaine 
of the House of the Gloriosi is a beautiful 
brunette and the squatty form of this mi- 
gratory wharf rat from the Mersey with his 
snub nose and brick-colored cheeks and his 
sandy eyebrows did not help me much. How- 
ever, I asked the price. 

‘*Twenty pounds,’’ he replied with an 
accent that took me back again to Auck- 
land and Sydney and Liverpool and South- 
ampton. 

‘*Why, that’s nearly a hundred dollars! ’’ 
I exclaimed in dismay. He nodded and then 
I explained to him that I had followed the 
sea too long myself to have any such sum 
as that about me; that, after five and a 
half years in the military service of the 
government, I was still considerably behind 
in the race with those who have stayed in 
civilian life. 

With a sigh the two put back the cape into 
the bag and drew forth a Chinese rug but 
the price of that was out of reach also. 

Finally they produced a bolt of serge 
cloth, or at least enough of a bolt to make 
a suit of clothes, explaining that this had 
been issued to them aboard ship for cloth- 
ing. This they would sell for three pounds 
and two shillings. 

While the two wandering islanders looked 
wistfully at me I pictured to myself what 
my feelings would be were I to find my- 
self marooned in the midst of Australia or 
on the veldts of South Africa or even in 
some one of the mid shires of old England 
herself. I pitied these two sailors stranded 
on the prairies of Illinois and, though I had 


no use for the cloth, I bought it and paid 
down, seventeen dollars and a half. 
‘*What,’’ I asked myself, ‘‘ after reading 
and enjoying these essays by brilliant Eng- 
lishmen and finding my spirit lifted by the 
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The Fairy is in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to you ! 


Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 
5 1 —geographically located to supply the country’s 

School Furniture needs efficiently —place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 
All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 














Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the 
has as the result of expert study been adapted to meet the 
new seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the 
so-called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 

Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 

And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American™ 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Seating (Company 
General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Catalog A-155 will be 
gladly sent on request 


® 


tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 

ae as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, 
and Auditorium. 

highest point of efficiency for standard requirements, 
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One of the Country’s old and well established 
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ence, and be between 25 and 
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Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long — engaged 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns 


business organisa 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 
$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal 
years of age and in 
plications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. 
Give age, education and experience in your first letter 


Address Dept. L.T.5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


in a te that capi- 


houses, with a nation-wide tion, will 


school training, three experi" 
good health. Positions will be filled im » eee 








TREMENDOUS 


theories and sophistical arguments. 


new friends and patrons by the thousands. 
Complete information upon request. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING is the coordinated VEHICLE OF THOUGHT in school, social and ore life. 
RHYTHMIC PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, when thoro 
ASSET whenever and wherever handwriting is used. 

OF BUSINESS WRITING has no competitor when concrete 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN OF FREE SERVICE, thru which more than forty thousand 
teachers are yearly being taught how to demonstrate and teach successfully good handwriting, is winning 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE Pal PALMER METHOD 
its are considered above unproved 


Pittock Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. 











EARN $300.00 TO $500.00 
THIS VACATION 


We desire correspond from teach princi- 
pals and superintendents who are desirous of in- 
creasing their income during the summer months. 
“Sere work is dignified, pleasant and interesting 
and from two to times more a than 
the average work offered the schoo! people during 


* vacation. 

Successful pomantetinee are making from 
$50.00 to $100.00 per week selling our new system 
of visual instruction. 

Weekly guarantee, commission, bonus and rail- 
road fase. ites Department “B”’ 


National Home and School Association 
23d and Grand Kansas City, Missour. 














STUDY AND PLEASURE 


School Administrators, Superintendents, Supervisors, 
and all Teachers who are anxious to advance their 
professional standing, can work under most favorable 
conditions in 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
at Colorado State Teachers College 


Cool breezes from the mountains make the cam) 

always comfortable during the mid-summer mon 

Week-end trips to Rocky Mountain (Estes) National 

Park add to the pleasures of the Summer School. 

Quarter begins June 10. You can register by mail. 
Write now for information to 

George Willard Frasier, President. Gresley, Colorade 





TRANSFORM 
LEARNING TO EARNING 


Teacher and pupil alike are _— 
to brides the gap bere noe and 
ga ween 
fall successfully. ° 
We offer a solution to 


THE REMNANT SHOP 
136 Main St. Pawtucket, R. I. 











ane WEST AND ALASKA 
Enroll NOW 


ree Registration 
Huoaede of Fine Positions in Every Department 
EXPERIENCED, PERSONAL & SERVICE 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Misseula, Mentana 
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of contents, & 
AMERICAN PUB. CO. 326 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 








Used Encyclopaedias 


Most all makes; Britannica, wy Paper 

New International 2nd Ed. $72. Amencaae 3 30 vol. 
Fabricord, $90. Winston's 4% > , $25. Col- 
liers, Standard, etc. 

Have op territory for few more salesmen to sell 
Nelson's Loose Leaf Ency 

D. W. RIGGS, Sales Mgr, ¥ 35 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 











poems collected by Bob Bridges, shall I fail 
these countrymen of theirs? NotI! Didn’t 
the Poet Laureate warn me against leaving 
this paramount and imperial means of cul- 
ture to be squandered in the selfish interests 
of commercialism? What did cynical John 
Masefield know about the lives and hopes and 
experiences of the men on that dirty British 
coaster? These men before me have been 
to far Cathay and Muscovy. Think of them 
stranded here on the prairies of Ilinois! 
Ill help them as much as I can!’’ 

Cheerfully the two seamen bade me adieu 
with many ‘‘Thank you, sirs,’’ and other 
expressions of gratitude. 

(Continued on back cover page) 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 TO $250 MONTH 
All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent, life, tions are to be filled 
at from $1100 to $3000, have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, . J 235, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule wing examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book 
showing the tions open and giving many 
sample tion questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 

Physical Education, recreation, playground, 


reconstruction and girl scout work taught in 
two and three year courses. 


SUMMER SESSION FOR TEACHERS 
Write us for Catalogues 


IF YOUR FEET ACHE 
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massage them with 
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